

I n the M oment: H onoring theT caching 
and L earning L ived Experience 



THERESA PURCELL CONE 


The most exciting and fulfilling teaching moments 
often fall outside the planned tasks of a lesson. 


A s teachers, we are eternal learners. Everyday, we learn something new 
about ourselves, about our students, and about our teaching. We dread 
the days when our lessons just do not work. We are bothered when we 
feel we cannot reach each student, and we are destined to reflect, revise, 
and reteach until we feel we havemadea meaningful connection with them. The 
unyielding commitmentto help students reach theirfull potential drives usto ques- 
tion what and how we teach, because we want our students to be engaged in their 
own learning and to cultivate their personal voice. We are filled with the hope for 
a world that could be, but is not yet. Teaching is embedded as part of our identity. 
We are works in progress, continuously evolving, seeking, and transforming. 

What is it about teaching that draws us to a culture of education? Consider how 
your experiences and the experiences of your students influence your selection of 
content and pedagogy. As I prepared for this lecture, I used thesequestionsto guide 
my reflection about my motivation for teaching and to analyze how my teaching 
practi ce i s represen tati ve of my teach i n g val ues an d bel i efs. Th i s refl ecti on I ed me to 
contemplate those teaching moments that I find most exciting and fulfilling. These 
are moments when I am "pedagogical I y freefal ling”— moments of pure spontane- 
ity. I am aware, responding, feeling, creating, pushing boundaries, and discovering. 
Essentially, they are "go with the flow" moments: I let go, hang on for the ride, 
explore, and allow myself to be swept up in new possibilities. In this lecture, I will 
explore those teaching moments that fall outside of the planned course of tasks 
and investigate how they become collaborative constructions of the teaching and 
learning experience. 

Influences and Inspiration 

On the top shelf of the bookcase in my home office are the books of the educators, 
philosophers, and writers I most admire. Each book is filled with pink, yellow, and 
green stripeshighlighting vital sentences. My written comments are squeezed into 
themarginsand numeroustattered yellow Post-It notes are stuck onto noteworthy 
pages. I frequently visit these booksfor inspiration, confirmation, and new insights. 
During each reading, I learn something new. An "aha" moment always emergesas I 
read and reread selected chaptersand passages marked "note this." I liketheunique 
_ — style and content flow of each scholar's work. Their writing is personal, yet theoreti- 

cal. They express profound ideas that help me gain a deeper understanding of my 
own thoughts and experiences. They are always there to help me refocus when I 
Hkj - feel I am ignoring my core teaching sensibilities and plowing through content like 

there is no tomorrow. On the left of the shelf is Elliot Eisner's (1998) The Kind of 
Schools We Need. I had the pleasure of meeting him at an Arts Education conference 
in Princeton, New Jersey, while I was serving asa panel member responding to his 
Theresa Purcell Cone, 2007 keynote address and to sections of his book. His presentations and text inspire me 
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learning. I love the remark he makes in his essay, "Forms 
of Understanding and the Future of Educational Research," 
where he states, "In theend, our work lives itsultimate life 
in thelivesthat it enables others to lead” (p. 129). My career 
goal as an educator, researcher, artist, and writer is to make 
a difference in my students' lives in a way that goes beyond 
only using efficient methodologies and presenting relevant 
content. I want to be in the habit of examining my educa- 
tional practice, so that the time I share with my students is 
always improving. 

Next to Eisner is Sondra Fraleigh's (1987) Dance and the 
Lived Body. Her work in phenomenology continues to influ- 
ence my inquiry on the essence of the teaching and learning 
process. Reading hertext remindsmethat I need to suspend 
my prior assumptions and take a fresh look at what occurs 
in each lesson. I try to enter each teaching session with a 
clear lens and read student reactions objectively. However, 
Farleigh's words also inspire me to stay in touch with what 
I am feeling when I teach and to take notice of my actions 
and how they define my teaching. The central point that 
Fraleigh makes is to be conscious of both present and past 
lived experiences. Recognizing the visceral nature of the 
minded body, whileholdingoff immediateinterpretation, is 
inherent to teaching. Thisconsciousnessof the inner feelings 
occurring simultaneously with bracketed external viewing 
sets up a constant swirl of internal dialogue. If this internal 
dialogue is ignored, we may miss the wonderful, unpredict- 
ableteaching moments filled with new insights. 

Other writers I frequently pull from the shelf are bell 
hooks's [sic] (1994) Teaching to Transgress: Education as the 
Practice of Freedom, van Manen's( 1993) The Tact of Teaching: 
The Meaning of Pedagogical Thoughtfulness and Patti Lather's 
(1991) Getting Smart: Feminist Research and Pedagogy with/in 
the Postmodern. Each writer provides distinct insight into 
theteaching and learning relationship, and their works are 
staples that underpin my reflective practice. 

Another significant text that I return to frequently first 
attracted me with its title, Passion and Pedagogy: Relation, 
Creation, and Transformation in Teaching (M irochnik & Sher- 
man, 2002). It isacollection of essays by authorswho share 
insights about teaching, learning, and the arts. In Elijah 
M irochnik's (2002) essay, "Celebration: The Possibilities of 
Passion," I found wordsthat so eloquently express theessence 
oftheteachingand learning lived experience. Herelateshow 
he experiences a "delicious moment" when he slows down 
the frantic teaching/ learning pace to savor being with the 
students, alive with engaged senses, and fully present in the 
moment. M irochnik notes, 

Instead of always rushingtothenext part of thelesson, i began 
practicingtouchingthenow: practicing alertnessforespecially 
resonant moments. So, when I sensed myself or my students 
resonating with a vibrant moment that had just occurred, 
instead of saying, "Let'smoveon to thenext page," or, "Take 
out your other books and let'sstart the next lesson," I started 
saying, "Let's stay with what just happened, let's let it sink 
in a bit, let's hold hands and enjoy it, let's be si lent for just a 


moment and reflect on it, let's breath it in, drink it up, digest 

it, dance with it, journal it, take pen to paper and render it, 

and then, when we feel it istime, moveon. (p. 20) 

M i roch n i k supports the legiti macy of kn owl edge emergi ng 
within our felt experiences. He states, "...by including what 
our bodies feel within the definition of mind, we can take 
first steps toward inventing the kind of teaching practices 
that nurture, rather than negate, moments when knowledge, 
logic, and calculation emerge with in occasions of empathy, 
excitement, and sensation" (p. 20). I wasawed by thesewords. 

I hoped thiswastheway I really taught. Deep insidemy heart 
I believe that moments of spontaneity and improvisation 
are the moments of pure pedagogical discovery. However, I 
also know that good teaching involves setting goals, plan- 
ning, and figuring out how to gather evidence to determine 
whether what students I earned is what you intended to teach. 
Finding the balance is the challenge. 

Pedagogical Beginnings 

Let us return to an earlier question. Why have you chosen 
to teach? Reflecting on yourown lived experience, when did 
you realize you wanted to bean educator? What persuaded 
you to engage in this profession and, most importantly, why 
have you stayed in it? For me, it was my passion to connect 
to others and to share my instinctive creative urges and 
love of movement. When I reflect on how my pedagogical 
principles evolved, I see that my choices for content and 
teaching strategies are found in the activities I loved most 
as a child. Those early moments of spontaneous play and 
interaction with my friends would become the foundation 
for the way I interact with my students. Asa teacher, I need 
to feed my creative urges, aswell as my love of movement, as 
a way to express mysel f . Teach i ng dan ce became th e med i u m 
that readily nourished my innatedesireto create, move, and 
connect to others. 

As a young child, I vividly remember organizing back- 
yard variety shows during the summer vacation months. 
The performances were unrehearsed and grew out of play 
experiences. My playmates and I would sing all thesongswe 
kn ew an d create dan ces abo ut an yth i n g we wan ted an d th en 
decide to spontaneously put on a show. For a stage curtain, 

I would pin up old blankets to theclotheslineand costumes 
were created from old clothes, scarves, and whatever else 
we could find. When we were ready to perform, we would 
gather our younger brothers and sisters as the audience and 
all afternoon we would perform one act after another, run- 
ning quickly behind thecurtain to change costumes. 

Another memorable childhood pastime was to create 
movement stories that were played out around theneighbor- 
hood. Front yards, porches, street corners, trees, and streets 
became imaginary islands, castles, waterfalls, mansions, and 
vi 1 1 ages that appeared in ourfictional journeys. Sometimes, 
the stories went on for days, adding more parts or reliving 
our favorite parts over and over again. 

Creating through movement was a natural way for me to 
express my thoughts, feelings, and ideas. Although at times 
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it seemed that my school experiences encouraged more 
conformity than creativity, I found that my active play and 
dancing kept my imagination aliveand well. I also loved the 
physical ity of movement. I enjoyed exploring powerful, quick 
movements and soft, sustained movements and I especially 
loved thefeeling of leaping to defy gravity. 

During my teens, I did a lot of what I called "improvi- 
sational basement dancing." In the basement of my home, 

I would play a favorite record and just dance. I immersed 
myself in therhythmsand mood of themusic. Techniquewas 
not my concern; I only wanted to explore those movements 
that would spontaneously pour out of my body expressing 
feelings and emotional impulses. 

These lived experiences stay with us and permeate our 
teach i ng I i ves. Experi ences determ i ne ou r ph i I osoph y, wh i ch 
then influences our choice of content and methodology. I 
taught in a school district and in a private dance school that 
afforded me the freedom to discover myself as an educator. 
Guided by a basic curriculum outline, I selected what to 
teach, howto teach it, and theteaching pace. This pedagogi- 
cal freedom was accompanied by responsibility for making 
meaningful teaching decisions. I found myself in a constant 
recursive flow of observation, reflection, and revision. In the 
search for meaningful teaching through critical inquiry, I 
was led into uncharted territory leaving me, at times, peda- 
gogical ly suspended, and yet excited about discovering new 
insights and new perspectives. I tried to remain grounded 
in the essence of teaching: that of a shared lived experience 
in which my students and I blurred theboundaries between 
teacher and learner. Theteaching and learning experiences 
thatunfolded were influenced by whateveryonecontributed 
to the encounter. These moments cal led on me to be aware, 
alive, sensitive, passionate, intuitive, open, thoughtful, and 
caring. This is when teaching becomesa "mutual ly-educative 
enterprise" (Lather, 1991, p. 63). 

Plans and Variations 

My teaching experiences at the elementary and university 
levels have influenced my preconceptions about how my 
students will respond to the content and my instructional 
strategies. As I develop my lesson plans, I try to place myself 
in their role and view my lesson from their perspective. Al- 
though this is not completely possible, I am aware that each 
student will interact with thecontent in a different way. I ask 
myself whether I would liketo participatein my own lesson. 

I have learned that my plans frequently need adjustment 
when I see the students' responses. This is when teaching 
becomes improvisational, allowing for and capitalizing on 
changing settings. Lesson plans serve as a foundation, a 
roadmap of the intended direction, yet they need to allow 
for the exploration of the new paths that might emerge. In 
his book, The Tact of Teaching, van Manen (1993) writes, 

A teacher who is more than a mere instructor is constantly 
required to know instantly what is pedagogically the right 
thing to say or do. In other words, like a jazz-musician who 
knows how to improvise in playing a musical composition 



The author teaches a class of young children. 


(and, thus, charm the audience), so the teacher knows how 
to improvise the curriculum pedagogically (for the good of 
the students), (p. 160 ) 

Have you ever said, "Thelesson went well, even though 
it went differently than I had originally planned?" This 
comment reflects a teacher's willingness to move off the 
planned agenda in response to what she or he sees and 
hears students doing and saying. Plans are not inflexible 
scripts, butafluid course of action allowingfor spontaneous 
shifts in direction. The teacher is ready to tactfully modify 
or reorient the lesson in a pedagogically responsive and 
responsible way. In this way, the students' experience of 
the lesson determines the ultimate significance of what is 
being learned (van Manen, 1993). 

Relationships and Voices 

Relational teaching, where the relationship between the 
teacher and thestudent isas important as thecontent, recog- 
nizes that in each learning experience a transformation takes 
place between the teacher, the learner, and the knowledge 
they construct together. The classroom becomes a space in 
which students and teachers collaboratively author new 
pedagogical scripts(M irochnik, 2002). The experi ences with 
one group of students are never the same as with another, 
even when the content appears to be the same. Each group 
of students has its own identity, and within thegroup exist 
many individual identities that are in a constant state of 
change. I, too, change each time I teach. I find new dimen- 
sions to each lesson every time I present it to my students. 
Teaching isephemeral. Each experience occurs in aspecific 
time and place, in a particular set of circumstances, and 
that moment, that fleeting moment, becomes a once-in-a- 
lifeti me experience that changes us forever. It issimilarto a 
live dance performance in which the dance and the dancer 
are always different, even after they have performed the 
dance many times. 

Patti Lather (1991), writer and educator on educational 

Continues on page 50 
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i nstruct i on: E a s i ng th e process w i th PDAs. Journa l of Phys i ca l Educa 
t i on, R e cr ea t i on & D a nc e , 77(1), 27 - 34, 52. 

Werner, P., Thorpe, R., & Bunker, D. (1996). Te a ch i ng g a m e s for un - 
d e rst a nd i ng: Evo l ut i on of a mod el . Journ al of Phys i c al Educ a t i on, 
R e cr e at i on & Danc e , 67(1), 28 33. 
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Un i v e rs i ty i n Yorksh i r e , Eng la nd. 


k-yfele 

Cont i nu e d from p a g e 30 

Sp e c ial D a ys. T ea ch e rs a nd p a r ae duc a to rs - s hou l d sh a r e 
th e succ e ss of stud e nts w i th d i sab ili t ie s i n a staff m ee t i ng, a 
par e ntday, or an adm i n i strat i ve me e t i ng. I t may b e poss i b le 
to hav e a sp e c i a l day wh e r e th e t ea ch e r and th e para e duca - 
tor trad e ro le s for a day to e xp e r ie nc e what i t i s I i k e to b e i n 
th e oth e r's sho e s. Th i s wou l d h el p th e phys i ca l e ducat i on 
t e ach e r to le arn what th e stud e nt e xp e r ie nc e s i n th e c l ass - 
room and theteach i ng t e chn i qu e s that work i n that s e tt i ng. 
V i s i t i ng th e c l assroom occas i ona ll y can b e v e ry h el pfu l for 
th e phys i ca l e ducator. I t w ill he l p th e phys i ca l e ducator to 
und e rstand th e stud e nt's n ee ds i n th e c l assroom, but w ill 
a l so le t th e para e ducator and sp e c i a l e ducat i on t e ach e r 
know that th e phys i ca l e ducat i on t e ach e r car e s about th e 
stud e nt and wants to work co ll aborat i v el y w i th th e t e am. 
Just stopp i ng i n to say h ell o or chatt i ng i n th e l unchroom 
wou l d ach ie v e th i s as w ell . 

Off e r Sp e c ial C la ss e s. Para e ducators may want to i mprov e 
th ei r le v el of fitn e ss so th e y can p e rform b e tt e r i n phys i ca l 
e ducat i on. Show your appr e c i at i on by op e n i ng up your 
gymnas i um a f e w days a w ee k aft e r schoo l or e v e n off e r an 
e x e rc i s e c l ass such as P il at e s, yoga, or a e rob i cs to facu l ty 
and staff. 

Summ a ry 

Phys i ca l e ducatorshav e strugg le d for many y e ars to succ e ss - 
fu ll y i nc l ude ch il dren w i th d i sab ili t i es i n th ei r c l ass e s. Th e 
ava il ab ili ty of para e ducators has gr e at pot e nt i a l to a lle v i at e 
many of the strugg l es that t ea ch e rs fac e . How e ver, th i s i s 
not a s i mp le task. Most t e ach e rs hav e not b ee n tra i n e d to 
us e oth e r profess i ona l s w i th i n th ei r c l assrooms or gymna - 
s i ums. Eff e ct i v e us e of para e ducators tak e s t i m e , p l ann i ng, 
and commun i cat i on. W i th carefu l tra i n i ng, co ll aborat i on, 
and support, para e ducators can b e us e d e ff e ct i v el y and e v - 
e ryon e w ill b e n e fit — most of a ll thestudents i n th e phys i ca l 
e ducat i on program. 
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Cone 

Continued from page 37 

policy and leadership, tells us that teaching must be based 
on the premise that teachers should hold a deep respect for 
their students and theknowledgeand abilities they bringto 
the learning experience. This learning experience becomes 
a dialogue in which the teacher is also a student and the 
student is also a teacher. Reciprocity in the exchange of 
knowledge is maximized and teacher imposition is mini- 
mized. Teachingand learning areneither fixed nor finite, but 
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aredynamic, expansive, and shaped by themoment. In this 
way, the experience becomes a nurturing site for different 
possibilities of making sense of and accepting other ways of 
knowing. Multi plevoicesareencouraged and recognition of 
one's lived experiences is valued. 

I offer the following illustration. During oneof my first- 
grade classes, the children were asking why I was absent in 
theirpreviousclassandasubstitutewasteaching. I explained 
that I was sick with a fever and 
sinus infection. At the end of 
my explanation, several hands 
flew up. Thechildren began to 
tell storiesabout their illnesses, 
as wel I as th ose of th ei r paren ts. 

I listened as the children drew 
from their lived experience, 
sharing personal stories that 
told me that they were con- 
nectingtheirliveswith mine. In 
thismoment, thestudentsand I 
authentically shared our common humanness and created a 
sen seof community. If I had ignored thismomentof personal 
meaning-making, whether it wasabout common experiences 
or the children's prior knowledge about the lesson topic, I 
would have lost an opportunity to develop community and 
disregarded individual waysof knowing. DanceeducatorSue 
Stinson notesthatin an atmosphere of relational teaching, "It 
isessential that studentshaveopportunitiesto speak, to find 
theirown voicein wordsaswell as movement, and to share 
that with others” (1988, p. 40). Some of our most valuable 
connections with students are made when we deviate from 
what we have planned. When wetaketimeto listen to their 
voices, we gain insight into how they seethe world, which 
isessential to making teaching meaningful. 

In ourdiscipline, thebody and its movements are viewed 
as the site of knowledge and meaning. It is the body that 
storesone'slifeexperiencesand memories. It isthebody that 
expresses our identity. Wearedefined by our actionsas well 
ascreated by them (Fraleigh, 1987). I recognize that each of 
my students holds a life history and a set of understandings 
about themselves and the world. I, too, have a life history, 
a set of values and beliefs that shape the way I organize and 
present my learning experiences. Despite all the planning 
and knowledge of methodology, the real teaching moment 
begins when the first student steps into my teaching space. 
Twenty-five bodies, life histories, family cultures, and levels 
of understanding arrive to begin a new experience. Even 
though only a day or two may have passed since I last saw 
my students, I recognize that they are different from the last 
ti me we met. Li fe's experi en ces h ave added to th ei r repertoi re 
of knowledge, and they havewoven new meaningsinto pre- 
vious understandings. Thetask of accurately knowing each 
studen t's abi I i ti es an d tracki n g th ei r path of ch an ge becomes 
daunting. Weareall in a constant state of change. Openness 
in ourthinking allows us to adapt to these changes and ac- 
cept new waysof knowing and new perceptions. 


Spontaneity and Openness 

At times, we find ourselves in a quandary about how to me- 
thodically movethrough ourlesson objectiveswhilestill be- 
ing spontaneous, open, and sensitive to the lived experience 
ofthemoment.Timeisalwaysafactor, an educational com- 
modity that drives our decisions to stay with the "delicious 
moments" or move on to cover more content. Spontaneity 
and openness are also about a willingness to recognize that 

our way is only one way and 
nottheonly way. I offer thefol- 
lowing illustration of teaching 
openness. As my first class of 
th e d ay enters th e d an ce space, 

I see 20 kindergarten children 
with smiling faces who are ea- 
ger to begin the lesson. We 
all sit in a circle on the floor, 
and one child enthusiastically 
exclaims, "What are we going 
to do today?" I respond, "We 
are going to dance about yesterday's snowstorm." Another 
child adds, "I watched it snow, the flakes were huge," as she 
spreads her fingers to show the size. This remark sparked 
additional comments from the other children, who were 
also excited to share their thoughts about the snowstorm. I 
listened patiently to several more stories, knowing that the 
children were talking about their lived experiences. I was 
learning about what they saw, felt, and experienced during 
thesnowfall. Through their stories, they shared their mean- 
ing of how the snowstorm affected their lives. 

Duringthelesson, thechildren explored different ways to 
make their bodies in to snowflake shapes and created travel- 
ing movements to expresshowthesnowflakes floated in the 
air. I asked them to make different si zesnowflakesh apes and 
to changethedirection they were traveling. After exploring 
different movements, I composed a short dance that began 
with each child frozen in a snowflake shape, then traveling 
around thespace, changing shapes. To end thedance, I had 
planned to have the children fall lightly to the floor to rep- 
resent the snow falling and covering the ground. However, 
thechildren had a different idea for ending thedance. One 
child, lying on the floor, stood up and raised claw-shaped 
hands above his head and roared, "I am a snow monster." 
"Me, too," yelled another child asshewaved herarmswildly. 

I was fascinated by their imaginative suggestion to emerge 
from the fallen snow as snow monsters. Here was my moment 
of pedagogical decision-making. Do I embrace their ideas 
and move off my planned course or do I remain focused on 
achieving my dance lesson as planned? I chose to be in the 
moment and go with the children's creative momentum. I 
asked thechildren, "How would you create thesnow mon- 
ster part of the dance?" One boy's hand flew up ready with 
an idea. He eagerly exclaimed, "The monsters could come 
up from the snow slowly like this (as he slowly rose from 
the floor) and then they can make twisty shapes with their 
arms and body, like this" (ashetwisted hisbody from side 
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to side to the laughter of his classmates). His demonstration 
inspired the other children, and they began to create their 
own snow monster movements. I stood back and observed as 
each child found theirown way to rise from thefloor while 
expressing their idea of what a snow monster would look 
like. Next, I asked thechildren what should happen after all 
the snow monsters rise up from the ground. Several children 
replied, "We should just dance around 
in the snow." I replied, "Show me what 
kind of dancing you would like to do as 
snow monsters." Some children began 
to skip and hold hands with each other; 
others walked slowly, taking giant steps 
and reachingtheirhandsin theair, while 
others began to spin around and jump. 

After a few minutes of exploring, I 
asked the children to put the dance movements into a se- 
quencethat blended all our ideas. "Can you makethesnow- 
flake shape, then float around the space, fall to the ground 
and rise up asthesnow monsters?" Thechildren moved to 
the peri meter of the room to fi nd a pi ace to begi n th ei r dan ce. 
They began making their bodies into the snowflake shapes 
and then floating through thespace. Onechild fell slowly to 
thefloor. Soon after, theothersfol lowed. Then, on theirown 
time, thechildren rose slowly and madetheirsnow monster 
shapes. Onechild called out, "Let's do the monster dance." 
Thechildren began to skip, spin, jump, wiggle, and twist. 
Again, I thought the snow monster dance should end with 
thechildren melting into thefloor; accordingly, I stopped the 
dancing to offer my suggestion. However, the children had 
a different idea for the ending. They decided that the snow 
monster dance should just go on and that it did not haveto 
end in stillness on thefloor. The children's energy and tim- 
ing would determine when the dance finished. I could feel 
my body tensing, wanting to interveneand press on with a 
definite con elusion. Yet, if I had not letthespontaneousflow 
of energy continue, I would have never learned about what 
happens when children continue on theirown creativity 
path. I did let the dance continue, and thus experienced a 
"delicious moment." I observed thechildren dancing their 
dance, their way, with their meaning. It was no longer my 
vision of what needed to be accomplished. I just needed to 
let go, step back, and allow the children's creativity to lead 
the content and shape the moment. 

As a result of this lesson, I realized that my attempt to 
impose my definition of a completed dance did not repre- 
sent the children's meaning. If I had dismissed their ideas, 

I would have stifled their creative instincts and they would 
have missed an opportunity for success. Lather (1991) cau- 
tions teachers to be self-reflexive about their methodology 
andtoexaminetheir teach ingdesignforflawsofpositivism, 
dominance, and inflexibly. Student ideas and actionsarenot 
to be used to merely serve the teacher's interest, but should 
be viewed as valued contributions in a collaborative effort 
(Brown, 1992). The teacher must create an atmosphere for 
generating knowledge, whilemaintainingthenatural creative 


behaviors of students. Listen to the students, beopen to how 
they construct their dances (Bond, 1994; Bond & Deans, 
1997; Bond & Stinson, 2001; Stinson, Blumenfield-Jones, & 
Van Dyke, 1990; Emerson, Fretz, & Shaw, 1995), and respect 
the knowledge that isinherent in theway students translate 
their lives into dance. Acknowledge the voicesof students as 
valid representations of their embodied knowledge. 

Building reciprocity into the teaching 
design is critical to the validity of any 
dance experience. During the lesson, 
a symbiotic learning process occurs in 
which both theteacherand studentslearn 
from each other. Thus, the dance lesson 
becomesa dialogue between thestudents 
and the teacher. This dialogue requires 
a reflexive teacher who is grounded in 
content knowledge, yet open to students' responses and the 
meanings that emerge. Teachers who encourage students to 
constructdancesthat represen tthechildren'swayofthinking 
resist prescriptive methods and allow thestudents' actions 
and words to form the dance. This constructivist approach 
(Brooks & Brooks, 1993), where students equally contribute 
to the lesson, recognizes a teaching paradigm that is based 
on the inclusion and plurality of voice. In this approach, 
the teacher does not silence students' ideas, but empowers 
students to take leadership and express their own meanings 
(Cone, 2002). 

The"delicious moments" in teaching, when wesmileand 
intuitively know the students are truly engaged in learning, 
are impossible to predict. They occur when students feel 
comfortabl e i n a teach ing/l earn i n g en vi ron men t th at h on ors 
their ideas asmeaningful contributionsto the dance experi- 
ence. Students feel they can trust a teacher who honestly 
ackn owl edges and read i I y assi m i I ates th ei r respon ses i n to th e 
lesson content. Theteacher, the learner, and thecurriculum 
are interactive complements of one another. 

I had thewonderful opportunity to collaborate with asec- 
ond-grade teacher by integrating movement with her social 
studies projects. We were good friends and felt comfortable 
teaching in each other'sspace. In oneunit, thestudentswere 
learning about ecological conservation through studying 
the work of Dr. Jane Goodall. One goal of this interdisci- 
plinary collaboration was to gain an understanding of the 
chimpanzee family communities, their movements, and 
social behaviors. In response to thestudents' reading and 
viewing about the chimpanzees, they created movements 
that demonstrated their understanding of how chimps eat, 
groom, play, sleep, and care for their young. Our role, as 
teachers, was to facilitate the students' exploration, and not 
to organize or impose our ideas. The dance sessions began 
with questions such as, "What movements do you want to 
do?" "Why did you choose those movements?" and "Have 
you considered the details in the movements that will best 
express your ideas?" Two students wanted to recreate the 
moment when one of the ch i mps made contact for the fi rst 
time with Dr. Goodall. The students started by sittingon the 
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floor and, without discussion about what they weregoingto 
do, began to improvise their dance. One student, dancing 
the part of Dr. Goodall, sat motionlessly observing another 
student who portrayed a chimpanzee that was eating. The 
two students slowly lifted their heads making eye contact 
and moved toward each other, maintaining their roles. As 
they were about afoot apart, both still sitting on thefloor, 
each slowly and deliberately lifted 
their right index finger, reaching to 
make a gentle touch by connecting 
the tips of their fingers. The second- 
grade teacher and I were in tears as 
wewatched thismomentand realized 
these students had embodied their 
experiences and knowledge and used 
this unrehearsed moment to express 
their understanding and empathy. This moment could not 
be choreographed. We had no way of predicting that these 
two children would create a moment that taught us about 
the power of expression through movement. Embedded in 
hooks's [sic] (1994) philosophy of engaged pedagogy is the 
premise that experience is a way of knowing, and when it 
coexists with other ways of knowing in a non hierarchical 
way, it affirms the valueand uniqueness of each voice. This 
moment of profound interdisciplinary learning reminds me 
to ensure that students make the content relevant to their 
lives. Consequently, when I see I am veering off course, I 
can feel confident and enjoy the moment of "pedagogical 
freefalling," knowing that my students and I are experienc- 
ing meaningful connections and learning. 

Thoughts and Reflections 

I offer a few final thoughts that can affirm, remind, motivate, 
and hopefully cause us all to reflect on what is essential to 
our work as educators. 

First, identify your passion asateacherand a learner and 
find waysto keep italive. Passion isan emotion that isdeeply 
stirringorungovernable, azeal that implies an energeticand 
unflagging pursuit of an aim or devotion to a cause. It isour 
passion that compels us to deeply reflect and then initiate 
changesto keep our work viable. It isour passion that drives 
us to take risks and accept challenges that transport us to 
places we have never been. It is our passion that defines 
what we love to do. 

Second, be willing to be vulnerable. Plan to be flexible. 
Expect the unexpected. Notice moments when it is appro- 
priate to veer off the planned course and explore another 
perspective. Recognize that your way is only one way and 
not the only way. 

Third, teach a new content area or explore new waysto 
teach familiar content. It isnevereasy to break new ground 
and venture into the unknown. In the beginning, it may 
feel like chaos, you may feel awkward and out of control. 
Take a risk. 

Fourth, create an exciting teaching and learning environ- 
ment. Turn the mundane into an adventure. Students who 


enjoy learning will also value learning. 

Fifth, recognize that students can create the content. Let 
them lead the class, introduce an idea, or make suggestions 
about how to direct their own learning. When you set the 
tone that you are willing to accept and use their ideas, they 
become totally engaged in learning. Writer and educator, bell 
hooks [sic] (1994) suggests that teachers serve as a catalyst 
that calls everyone to become more 
engaged. FI ere, students are viewed as 
active participants in their learning, 
not passive consumers. 

Sxth, directly link students' lives 
to the curriculum. Create relevant 
connections between the content and 
how it can personally relate to the 
student. Writer and educator Isabel 
M arq u es ( 1998) refers to th i s co n n ect i ve rel evan cy as con text- 
based education, where the real world and the conceptual 
world are not separate. Content isassociated with who, what, 
and how wearein society. Our experiences and relationships 
shapeourunderstandingsaswell asour students' understand- 
ings. When I begin a new unit of study or on the first day 
of class, I frequently ask the students to tell me what they 
know about the topic and how they have come to know it. 
On the first day of teaching an adapted physical education 
course, I listened to stories about where students had inter- 
acted with peoplewith disabilitiesin their lives outside of the 
classroom. Asa result, I gained valuable information about 
their understandings and experiences that helped mecreate 
meaningful lessonsthat were relative to their lives. 

And finally, share your personal life with your students. 
Let them know your interests, your needs, your favorite 
movie, or who you are as a person. I was sadly reminded 
of this powerful way to connect to students at a memorial 
service for a friend who taught architecture at Columbia 
University. During the service, several of his students spoke 
about how he would weave hisdreams, hisphilosophy of life, 
his past experiences, and his love of poetry and music into 
histeaching about architecture. I never forgot how touched 
his students were by his willingness to share, to behuman, 
and to infuse histeaching with his personal life. 

Thankyou very much for sharingthismoment with me. I 
am truly humbled and hope to havefutureopportunitiesto 
share my thoughts about teaching and learning with you. I 
am honored to stand before you asthe2007 National Dance 
Association Scholar/ Artist. 
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